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ALLOA’S DESCRIPTION O} 
ANDES.» 


AFTER many incommodious days 
sailing up the river Guayquil, he ar- 
rived at Caracol, a town situated at 
the foot of the Andes. Nothing could 
exceed the inconveniences which he 
experienced in this voyage, from the 
flies and the moschitues (an animal 
resembling our gnat): “ We were 
the whole day,” says he, “in conti- 
nual motion to keep them off; but at 
night our torments were excessive. 
Our gloves, indeed, were some de- 
fence to our hands, 
were entirely exposed ; 
clothes a sufficient defence for our 
hodies, for their stings, penetrating 
through the cloth, caused a very 
painful ond fiery itching. One night, 
in coming to an anchor near a large 
and handsome house, that was unin- 
habited, we had no sooner 
ourselves in it than we were attack- 
ed on all sides hy swarms of moschi- 
ties, so that it was impossible to have 
one moment’s quiet. Those who had 
covered themselves with clothes 
made for this purpose, found not the 
smallest defence; wherefore, hoping 


to find some rclief in the open fields, | 


they ventured out, though in danger 
of suffering in a more terrible man- 
ner from the serpents: bat both 
places were equally obnoxious. On 
quitting this inhospitable retreat, we 
next morning took up our quarters 
in a house that was inhabited, 
host of which being informed of the 
terrible manner we had passed the 
night before, gravely told us, that 


the house we so greatly complained | 


of had been forsaken on account of 


its being the purgatory of a soul, but | 


we had more reason to believe that 


it was quitted on account of its being | 


the purgatory of the body. After 
having journied for upwards of three 
days, through boggy roads, in which 
the mules at every step sunk up to 
their bellies, we began at length to 
perceive an alteration in the climate; 
and having been lone accustomed to 
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but our faces ! 
nor were our | 


seated | 


the | 


2v 


| heat, we now began to feel it grow 
| insensibly colder. 

“It is remarkable, that at Tari- 
guagua we often see instances of the 
ellects of two opposite temperatures, 
in two persons happening to meet, 
one of them leaving the plains bes 
low, and the other descending from 
the moantain. The former: thinks 
the cold so severe that be wraps him- 
self up in all the garments he can 
procure; while the latter finds the 
heat so great that he is not able to 
bear any clothes whatever. » The 
one thinks the water so cold that he 
avoids being sprinkled with it; ‘the 
other is so delighted with its warmth 
that he uses it as a bath. Nor is the 
case very different in the same per- 
son, who experiences the same (i- 
versity of sensation upon his journey 
up and upon his return. This diffe- 
| rence only proceeds from the change 
naturally felt at leaving a climate to 
which one has been accustomed, and 
coming into another of an opposite 
temperature. 

“* The ruegedness of the road from 
Tariguagu:, leading up the moun- 
tain, is net easily described. In some 
parts the declivity is so great that 
the mules can searce keep their foot- 
ing; and in others, the acclivity is 
equally difficult. The trouble of hav- 
| ing the people going before to mend 
| the road, the pains arising from many 

pains and bruises, and the being con- 
| stantly wet to the skin, might be sup- 
ported, were not these inconveni- 
ences augmented by the sight of such 
frightful precipices and deep abysses 
as must fill the mind with ceaseless 
terror, There are sume places where 
the road is so steep, and yet so nar- 
row, that the mules are obliged to 
slide down, without making any use 
of their feet whatever. On one side 
of the rider, in this sitnation, rises an 
eminence of several hundred yards, 
and on the other an abyss of equal 
| depth; so that if he in the least 
| checks his mule, so as to destroy the 

eqnilibriam, they both must unay vid- 

ably perish 








** After having travelled about nine } 
days in this manner, slowly winding 
along the side of the mountain, we 
began to find the whole country co- 
vered with an hoar-frost, and an hat 
im which we lay had ice on it. Hav- 
ing escaped many perils, we at 
Fength, after a journey of fifteen | 
days, arrived upon the plain, on the | 
extremity of which stands the city of 
Quito,.and capital of one of the most 
charming regions upon earth. Here, 
in the eentre of the torrid zone, the | 
heat is not only very tolerable, but 
in some places the cold also is pain- | 
ful. Here they enjoy all the temper- 
ature and advantages of perpetual 
spring, their fields being always co- 
vered with verdure, and enamelled 
with flowers of the most lively co- 
lours. However, although this beau- 
tiful- region be higher than any other , 
eountry in the world, and although | 
it took up so many days of painful | 
journey in the ascent, it is still over- 
looked by tremendons mountains, 
their sides covered with snow, and | 
yet flaming with volcanoes at the | 
top. ‘These seemed piled one upon 
the other, and rise to a most asto- 
nishing height, with great coldness. 
However, at a determined point | 
above the surface of the sea, the con- | 
gelation is found at the same height 
im all the mountains, Those parts 
which are not subject to a continual 
frost, have here and there growing | 
upon them a rush, resembling the 
genesta, but much mere soft and tlex- 
ible. ‘Towards the extremity of the 
part where the rush grows, and the 
cold begins to increase, is found a 
vegetable, with a round bulbous 
head, which, when dried, becomes of 
amazing elasticity. Higher up, the 
earth is entirely bare of vegetation, 
and seems covered with eternal 
snow. ‘Fhe mostremasrkable moun- 
tains are Cotopaxi, Chimborazv, and 
Pichincha. Cotopaxi is more than 
three geographical miles above the 
surface of the sea; the rest are not 
much inferior. On the top of the lat- 
ter was my station for measuring a 
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moved nearer to the surface of the 
earth, they appeared surrounding 
the foot of the mountain, at a vast 
distance below, like a sea, encom- 
passing an island in the midst of it. 
When this happened, the horrid 
nuises of tempests were heard from: 
beneath, then discharging themselves 
on Quito and the neighbouring coun- 
try. I saw the lightnings issuing 
from the clouds, and he the thun- 
ders roll far heneath me. All this 
time,.while the tempest was raging 
below, the mountain top, where I was 
placed, enjoyed a delightful sere- 
nity —the wind was abated, the sky 


| clear, and the enlivening rays of the 


sun moderated the severity of the 
cold. However, this was of no-very 
long duration, for the wind returned 


| with all its violence, and with such 


velocity as to dazzle the sight; whilst 
my fears were increased by the dread- 
fal concussions of the precipice, and 
the fall of enormous rocks, the only 
sounds that were heard in this fright- 
ful’ situation.” 


THE AUTHOR OF TPHE ROYAL 
MINSTREL.” 

Pue following letter has been ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Bath 
Heraid. The knowledge which we 
are aware many of our readers pos- 


| sess of the person to whom it refers,. 


will readily suggest the motive which 
has induced us to copy it:— 
“* Mr. Epitor, 

“ Will you allow one who feels for 
genius in distress to introduce to the 
notice of the public, through the me- 
dium of your paper, the author of an 
heroic poenrin twelve books: entit- 
led, “‘ The Royal. Minstrel, or, the 
Witcheries of Endor.” The perusal 
of this production,same months ago, 
alfurded me so much pleasure, I 
could net avoid commending it to my 
friends,. and the consequence of lend- 
ing my copy was, the disposal of 12 
or 14 in my circle of acquaintance. 
In the present day, when Poetry 





degree of the meridian, where Ff saf- 
fered particular hardships from the 
intenseness of the cold, and tlre vio- 
lence of the storms. The sky around 
was, in general, involved in thick 
fogs, which, when they cleared away, 
awl the clouds, by their gravity, 








eems to have forgotten her original 
high aim, aud now serves the worst 
purposes, itis delightful to a Chris- 
tian mind to meet with a poem, 
which, like Paradise Lost, Palestine,. 
and some few ethers, combines the 
spivit of real genius, chastened by 
the influence of Revelation. My ac- 
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quaintance with the anthor of “ The 
Royal Minstrel” was quite acci- 
dental,arising out of the gratification 
I derivedfromhis performance, which 
iled to a correspondence, ani to that 
confidence which supplied me with 
an instance of the.truth of that well 
known sentiment— 

* Slow rises worth}by poverty depressed,’ 

“ Of this fact, Mr. Editor, two det- 
ters which I lately received furnish a 
mournful.proof. From them, I sub- 
join a few extracts ‘for the perusal of 
your readers, as evidences of his 
distress, and a few lines from his 
poem as testimonies that I have not 
over-rated his talent. And first for 
the extracts from the Poem. The 
following is from the close of the 
third book,.after David’s defeat of 
Goliath, and.the flight.of the Philis- 
tines: :-— 

“+ So oft the midnightTempest walks 

abroad, 
Maffied in pall of deepest Stygian woof; 
‘Wild Devastation marks the path it 
treads, 
While tumbling turrets, rocks, and 
mountain pines, : 
‘Before it bow their heads, and fall to 


’ ‘Thunders gender in its 


wom), 

And send. their bright forerunners round 
the. skies 

To singe ithe raven locks of frighted 


Night, ; 

And. lift the cloke of darkness up, to 
shew 

iBy fitful glimpses, to the trembling 


world, 

That madly mingles ocean with the 
clouds, 

And scares the savage wand’rers.of the 


gloom 
Back. to the shelter of their delved caves: 
But soon looks rosy fort) the smiling 


mom, _ 
And with ber radiant finger.calms the 


roar, 

And lays the piping winds and waves 
asleep. 

Then nature, svoth’d, assumes her wonted 
charms, 

And, like an infant still’d, langhs thro’ 
heritears, 

That glitt’ring hang on every bloomy 


_ spray. 
The birds their woodland minstrelsy re- 
new 
In chorus universa}, while the sun 

Gilds with refulgence sweet the azure 


vault, 
And paints the landscape with a thou- 
sand flow/rs.’ 


“* Another extract I give is taken 
quite at random from the middle of 
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the sixth book, It occurs after an in- 
terview between David and Michal, 
in which the former states the peces- 
sity for his flight to avoid the anger 
of Saul ; Michal in her reply is made 
to say— 

“«-* Nay, I will not weep : 
A’hero thou, and I thy loving wife, 
A tear shall not our parting now disgrace. 
But, O,. remember me when far away 
Thou roam’st, an outcast exile from thy 


ome.; 

Remember me when first thou.seest the 
dawn, | 

And when thon sink’st upon thy bed to 


rest. 
And, ah! amid the bhattle’s bloody fray 
Remember me, and check thy valour’s 


re; 

For, shouldst thou fall amid the din of 
arms, 

I'd seek thy cold grave out, and, on the 
turf 

That hides my warrior, broken-hearted 
die! 

But, if some lovelier maid, when far from 
hence 

‘Thou wander’st, tempt thee to her fond 
embrace, 

Remember me, and think what now I 


eel, 
As on thy breast, I, trembling, sis;h fare- 
well!’ 

“ These specimensofthe Author's 
talent, shall suffice, though I might 
fill your Paper, Mr. Editor, with 
others similar in excellence, but dif- 
fering in character. ‘1 now-.advertto 
his letters :-— 

“* Rev. and dear Sir,—Yon will, 
no doubt, be surprised to tind I :-have 
not yet left London. I have nat 
been able finally to seitle my busi- 
ness, but shall to-morrow morning. 
declined to purchase my 
MSs. and I was for some time 
plunged, in.deepest melancholy ; but 
Messrs. , publishers, &c, volun- 
tarily offered to publish any thing I 
had ready for the press, or may in 
fature produce; and in the then 
wretched and almost hopeless state 
of my miad, I was glad to close with 
them on their own terms, which are 
to receive :in the present em- 
barrassed state of my affairs, added 
to which my expencesin town jbeing 
put off from day to day, a very trif- 
ling sum; but Itrust that gracious 
Providence, which has so often and 
so wonderfully appeared on the be- 
half of one mestunworthy, will make 
it ultimately turn out to my advan- 
tage. If my Tragedy and Poem have 
but a fair sale, I shall be enabled to 














make a better arrangement for the 
second part of Rogvald.—30th June, 
1820.’ 

** * DearSir,— Lonee more presume 
to obtrude myself and sorrows on 
your notice. In my last [ informed 
you in what manner I had succeeded 
in London; but, alas!1 received 
no money from ——— since my return, 
which is now nearly five weeks, 
though he promises me a regular re- 
mittance every week, till the sum 
agreed for was paid; nor does he 
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before (Feb. 2.) surprised in his bed- 
chamber with an apopletic: fit, so 
that if, by God’s providence, Dr, 
King (that excellent chirurgeon as 
well as physitian) had not been ac- 


| cidentally present to let him blood 
| (having his lancet in his pocket), his 


Mat‘y had died that moment, which 
might have ben of direful conse- 


| quence, there being nobody else pre- 


pay the least attention tomy letters. | 


I am now really at the verge of des- 
peration. My jourvey to London 
seems but to have plunged me in 
still deeper distress, I did not force 
my MSS. on —— ; he solicited me 
to have them, and held out the most 
fair and flattering prospects. O, my 
dear Sir, what shall I do? which 
way shall I turn? I cannot pay the 
trifle | Lorrowed, wherewith to go to 
town; my word is broken; my 
honor is forfeited ; and Lamin de- 
spair. Sure IT am you will sincerely 
pity one whom misfortune has ever 
pursued through life, andmay direct 
me what to do.’ 

“ N.B. Those letters refer to works 
unpublished. 1 found in the course 
of my acquaintance with the poet, 
that pecuniary difficulties had com- 
pelled him to dispose of the copy- 
right of the Poem from whence I 
have selected; since that, 


similar | 


and increasing embrrassments drove | 


him to town, to eflect the disposal of 
other pieces, the result of which, the 
above extracts from his letters | 
leave to explain ; and only add, that 
{am happy to say the sight of the 
original letters by two friends has 
enabled me to remit the distressed 
writer five pounds. Should this ap- 
peal either produce an enlarged sale 
of his work, or more especially oc- 
casion a few pounds to be left in 
your hands, my end will be abun- 
dantly answered, in the satisfaction 
i shall find in directing him to draw 
on you for it. 
** Chippenhum, August 17, 1820.” 


DEATH AND CHARACTER 
CHARLES Il, 


[trom FEwelyu’s Diary. 


OF 


Fen, 4. 
ing bis Mat 


[ went to London, hear- 


had ben the Monday 


| in his displeasure. 


sent with the King, save this Doetor, 
and one more, as Tam assured. It 
was a mark of the extraordinary 
dexterity, resolution, and presence 
of mind of the Dr. to let him blood 
in the very paroxysm, without stay- 
ing the coming of other physicians, 
which regularly should have ben 
don, and for want of which he must 
have a regular pardon, as they tell 
me. This rescu’d his Maty for the 
instant, but it was only a short re- 
prieve. He passed Thursday night 
with greate difficulty. By six in the 
morning on Friday, being now in 
much paine, and struggling for 


| breath, he lay dozing, and after some 


contlicts the physitians despairing of 
him, he gave up the ghost at halfe 
an houre after eleven, in the 54th 
yeare of his age. It was whispered 
{the fact] that the Bishops and 
Lords, except the Earles of Bath 
and Feversham, being ordered to 
withdraw the night before, Hurlston 
| Huddlestone| the priest had pre- 
sumed to administer the Popish of- 
fices. He gave his breeches and 
keys to the Duke [of York] who was 
almost continually kneeling by his 
bed-side and in teares. He also re- 
commended to him the care of his 
naturall children, except the Duke 
of Monmouth, now in Holland, and 
He intreated 
the Queene to pardon him (not with- 
out cause); a little before she had 
sent a Bishop to excuse hernot more 
frequently visiting him in regard of 
her excessive griefe, and that his 
Maty would forgive it, if at any 
time she had offended him. He 
spake to the Duke to be kind to the 
Dutchesse of Cleaveland, and espe- 


| cially Portsmouth, and that Nellie 


might not starve.—Thus died King 
Charles If, Hewas of a vigorous 
and robust constitution, of many 
virtues, and many greate imperfec- 
tions; debonairc, easy of aecesse, 
not bleudy orcruct; his countenance 
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fierce, his voice greate, proper of 
person, every motion became him ; 


a lover of the sea, and skilfull of 


shipping ; not affecting other studies, 
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zarine, &c. a French boy singing 


| love-songs, in that glorious gallery, 


yet he had a laboratory, and knew | 


of many empyricall medicines, and 
the easier mechanical mathematicks, 
He loved planting and building, and 
brought in a politer way of living, 
which passed to luxury and intole- 
rable expense. Hehada particular 
talent in telling a story, and face- 


tious passages, of which he had in- | 


numerable. This. made some bul- 
foones and vitious wretches too pre- 
sumptuous and familiar, not worthy 
the favour they abused. 


whilst about 20 of the greate cour- 
tiers and other dissolute persons 
were at basset round a large table, 
a bank of at Jeast 2000 in gold before 
them, upon. whe two gentlemen 
who were with me made reflections 
with astonishment. Six days after 
was all in the dust. 

i4. The king was this night very 
obscurely buried in a vault under 
Henry VII. Chapell at Westm!’ with- 
out any manner of pomp, and 
souone forgotten afler all this vanity, 


| and the face of the whole court was 


He tooke 


delight in having a number of little | 


spaniels follow him and lie in the 
bed-chamber, where he often suf- 
fered the bitches to puppy and give 
suck, whe! rendered it very otlen- 


sive, and indeede made the whole | 


court nasty and stinking. He wou’d 
doubtlesse have ben an 


excellent | 


prince, had he ben less addicted to | 


women, who made him uneasy, and 
allways in want to supply their un- 
measureable profusion, to the detri- 


exceedingly chang’d into a more 
solemn and moral behaviour; the 
new king atiecting neither profane- 
nesse nor bufloonery. All the greate 
ollicers broke their staves over the 
grave, according tu form. 


PRIDE AND POVERTY. 


Seaxisu Literature abounds with 


| tales of Spanish chivalry andSpanish 


ment of many indigent persons, who , 
had signally serv’d him aud his fa- | 


ther. His too easy natare resign’d 
him to be managed by crafty men, 
and some abandoned and prophane 
wretches, who corrupted his other. 
wise sufficient parts, disciplined as 
he had ben by many afflictions du- 
ring his banishment, whe! gave him 
much experience and knowledge of 
men and things: but those wicked 
creatures took him off from all ap- 


plication becoming so great a king, | 


The history of his reigne will cer- 
tainly be most wonderfull, for the 
variety of matter and accidents, 
above any extant in former ages— 
the sad tragicall death of his father, 
his banishment and hardships, his 
miraculous restauration, conspira- 
cies against him, parliaments, wars, 
plagues, fires, comets, revolutions 
abroad happening in his time, with 


a thousand other particulars.-—[ can . 


never forget the inexpressible luxury 
and prophanesse, gaming, and all 
dissoluteness, ond, as it were, total 
forzetfulnesse of God (it being Sun- 
day evening), which this day se’n- 
night [ was witnesse of, the king 
sitting and toying with his concu- 


bines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, Ma- 


' sery to live. 


| and 


roguery—the latter attendant upon 
the former, in the shape of squires, 
valets, &c. . Every body has read the 
adventures of Gil Blas—but every 
body has not read the adventures of 
Lararillo de Tormes—the cousin of 
him of Santillano in shifts and whim, 
and plots—in all but his learning 
and good fertune, These adventures, 
however, deserve to be read; and 
though it cannot be expected. that 
we should go through a detail of all 
his story, as a specimen, we beg to 
present our readers with the follow- 
ing picture of aSpanish Noble, with 
whom our hero onee had the mi- 
Hogarth never struck 
off a more felicitous picture, and 
we think it partakes of his man- 
ner in some of his picces. In other 
hands it would have been purely 
gloomy and miserable; but here the 
abstract wretchedness is so redeem- 
ed and relieved by the spirit of the 
author, that we fancy it a positive 
enjoyment, ** Dostthou want a mas- 
ter, boy?” said the Squire, a grave 
Stately person. ‘ Yes, sir,” 
answered Lazarillo. ** ‘Then follow 
me,” said the squire, ** and surely 
thou hast said some very eflicacious 
prayer this morning, or arta parii- 
cular favourite of Lleayem, sinve “Us 
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thy fortane to fall in my way.”—Ls- 
zarillo blessed his stars and followed. 

** By one o'clock we came to a 

house where the squire halted, and 
and so did [; he then pulled offthis 
cloak, which throwing across jis 
jeft arm, he pulled a key out ofthis 
pocket with his right hand, and 
opening the deor, he went through 
a dark, narrow, omnious, passage, 
into a little yasd, from whence we 
went into a tolerable apartment. 
Being come in, he took offhis cloak, 
cand looking whether my hands were 
clean, and finding they were, we 
softly shoek it, which folding up, he 
blew off the dust from a stone seat, 
and laying the cloak down there, 
sat upon it: after which, asking me 
@ great many questions of the place 
-of my birth, of my past life,and how 
I came to Toledo, I gave him as 
short answers as I could, thinking 
tthe discourse a little anseasonable 
‘before dinner, and being more in- 
linable to lay the cloth and set the 
wictuals on the table, than to dis- 
course of such frivolous matters. 

* When I had answered all his 
questions, lying where it was conve- 
nient to give myself any good quali- 
ties, and passing slightly over those 
of the opposite side, he sat awhile 
musing upon his cloak without speak- 
dng a word. 1 stood opposite to him, 
swallowing my spittle, withmy hands 
Gn my hat, and looking wistfully on 
thim, as one who would have said, 
‘when shall we go to dinner, Sir? 
Two of the clock struck, but no news 
of any victuals ; and he was as im- 
anoveabile as if he had been-stiff. 

** Onithe other hand, the door so 
fast shut ‘yp, the profound silence, 
tthe bare walls, and the empty rooms, 
which, through the lower windows, 
i could see without beds, hangings, 
chairs, tables, or even such a poor 
rotten chest. as the old priest’s; all 
‘this looked very omnious, and made 
ame fancy 1 was got into a wizard’s 
den. 

“* The ’squire of a sudden seeming 
to awake. Hast thou dined young 
man? quoth he.—Not I, sir, said I; 
you know I have been attending 
you ever since eight this morning.— 
For my part, (answered the squire) I 
‘had breakfasted before, and when I 
eat in the morning I never can touch 
a bit of victuals before night ; and 
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so thou must shift as well as thou 
canst till supper. 

“ That creel speech had almost 
thrown me into she falling-sickness; 
not so much for my present hunger, 
as in consideration of the greatness 
of my misfortune that made me 
always fall into suchihands. All my 
former miseries came fresh inte 
my mind, and amongst other things, 
I did net forget the presentiments I 
had of doing worse, when I first en- 
tertained any theughts of leaving 
the carate. However, dissembling 
‘as wellas I could—You need not 
trouble yourself about that, Sir, (said 
1,) for of the humour 1 am, thank 
God, eating and drinking goes but 
little to my heart.—Sobriety is a 
great virtue in a young man, (inter- 
rupted the ’squire) and I shall have 
the better opinion of thee for it. ’Tis 
only fit for hogs to delight in filling 
their bellies,and not for men.—I un- 
derstand ye, thought 1 te myself: 
the devil, I think, is in all my mas- 
ters, or else I can’t imagine why 
they should endeavour to out-do 
each other in starving me. 

“ After this dialogue was over, 
drew to acorner of the yard, and be- 
gan to eat some morsels of breai 
which had been given me that morn- 
ing, which the squire observing come 
hither, boy, (said he,) what's that 
thou’ rt eating ?—I- went, and shewing 
him three pieces of bread, +he took 
away thebest. Upon my faith, (quoth 
he) this bread seems-o be very good. 
—'Tis teo stale and too hard, siz, 
(said 1)to be good.—I swear ’tis very 
good, said the ’syuire. Who gave 
it thee? Were their hands clean 
that baked it?—I took it without ask- 
ing any questions, sir, (answered Bf) 
and you see I eatit as freely.—Pray 
God it may be so, says the miserable 
squire; and so putting the bread to 
his mouth, he eat it with no less ap- 
petite than I did mine, adding, at 
every mouthful, gadzooks, this bread 
is excellent! 

** Observing ‘he went so heartily 
to work, I thought it convenient to 
make haste with mine, lesthe should 
have had the civility te help me; 
and we were both so diligent that we 
ended our tasks much about a time. 
After which, gently shaking off the 
crumbs that stuck upon his clothes, 
he went into.a little sort of a closet, 
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from’ whence taking out an old 
earthen pitcher, when he had taken 
a hearty draught himself, he invited 
me to do the like. I soberly an- 
swered, that I did not care for drink- 
ing wine. That’s very well (said the 
’squire) bat this is- water, and so 


- thou may’st drink without any scro- 


Then taking the pitcher, I put 
it to my head as if I had takena 
hearty draught; but, God knows, it 
was not thirst that troubled me most. 

“ He passed the remainder of that 
day in asking me questions, and I 
in answering them. The evening 

ing come, calling me into the lit- 
tle closet, out of which he had brought 
the pitcher, Let us make my Sed 
together (said the ’squire), that you 
may know how to make it alone 
another time. 

“ His bed was composed of the 
anatomy of an old hamper, support- 
ed by two bsoom sticks half rotten ; 
the sheets were instead of a mat- 
trass, but confounded black and 
nasty, and there was bat one old 
blanket : so that, when all the cloaths 
were on, you could have discerned 
through them the sticks of the’squire’s 
bed, as plainly as one may see ap 
eld dead horse’s ribs. 

“ When that was done, Lazarillo 
(quoth he) ’tis very late, and the 
market's a great way off; and besides 
that, you know that this town is full 
of cut-purses. Let’s do as well as 
we can; the night will soon be over, 
and to morrow God will provide. 
Having formerly no servant, I was 
forced to eat avroad, but it shall 
not be so any more.—Lord, sir, said 
I, don’t Ict that make you uneasy ; 
sure E can shift one night without 
victuals, or a couple, if there was 
any occasion for it-—So muck the 
better for your health, said the 
“squire; for, as I was saying a while 
ago, you'll live the longer for it, 
there being nothing in the world so 
wholesome as eating little.—Hem! 
thought I, at that rate sure I shall 
never die! I have always lived very 
moderately, sir (said I), and, by the 
grace of God, I shall always do so, 

* After that he went to bed, mak- 
ing a pillow of his breeches and his 
waistcoat, feldeduptogether. I lay 
at bis feet, but not a wink of sleep 
eame im my eyes; the sticks in the 


bed aud my sharp bones were conti- | last night, had lain upon a down 
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nually quarrelling; [had neta pound 
of flesh on my body, which, by the 
hunger and other hardships I had 
suffered, was reduced to a perfect 
skeleton: and after all that, where 
is the man that could have slept 
with suck an empty stomach? 

“* I did nothing all the night over, 
God forgive me! but curse my own 
destiny ; and in the constraint under 
which E feund myself, not so much 
as to stir, forfear of awaking my. 
master with the noise of the sticks,,. 
I begged of God an hundred times 
= put an end to my misery. and: my. 
ife. 

“ As soon as it wasday, we botit 
gotup. The’squire began brushing 
and cleaning his cleatlis; which he 
afterwards put on at leisure; and 
at last coming to his-swerd, Here is 
a blade, Lazarillo, (quoth he). that E 
would not give for all the gold in 
Christendom ; the finest steel is but 
like a bit of rusty iron in comparisom 
with it. Look ye, (says he, pulling it 
out of the sheath, and drawing it 
through his fiogers) I could cut «& 
hair in theair withit. And I, thought 
I to myself, could make a confounded 
hole in a half-peck loaf with my 
teeth, though they be neither steed 
nor iron. 

“* He put ap his sword, and clap- 
ping it to his side, with a great 
string of beads about his neck, his 
cloak upon his left arm, and his. 
right hand upor his side, a strait 
body, a stately gait, and a gallant 
look, away he went; and as he was. 
going, Lazarillo(quoth he), take care 
of the house while I go to mass, and 
mean time make the bed and elean the 
room, and then go fetek our pitcher 
full of clean water, but take care to 
lock the door to keep out thieves ; 
and, because I may perhaps come 
lrome before you, hang the key upon 
that nail through the cat-hole. Upom 
that he went out, and walked with 
such an air, that one that did not 
know him would have taken him tor 
the duke of Arcos, or at least for his 
first gentleman, 

“ Well, blessed be God, (said I 
to myself, secing him to go out) who 
neves sends a disease without a cure!. 
Where is the man, who seeing my 
master’s pleasant countenance,would 
not famey he had supped plentifully 
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bed, and, early as it is, had drunk 
his chocolate very heartily this morn- 
ing? and yet, good Lord. thou 
knowest, thongh the world’ believes 
quite otherwise, that there is no such 
thing. Who ‘conld think, to look 
upon his state and: gravity, and his 
fine cloaths, that a ‘squire of ‘his 
appearance had passed the whole 
day witha crust of bread, which his 
most hamble valet, Lazarillo, had 
earried in his pocket eight-and-forty 


heurs, among all the rest of his Ing- | 


gage, where it could not be’much 
refined? That's beyond all imagina- 
tion.” 

The next day, the squire leaves 
home to take his usual rounds. © La- 
zarillo waits in vain for his return 
until two o'clock, till he is, at last, 
driven, in order to satisfy the yearn- 
ing of an empty stomach, to walk 
forth and solicit the charity of well- 
disposed persons. 

* After this manner T went from 
door to door, demanding a morsel of 
bread, with my hands joined, my 
eyes looking to heaven, and the 


names ofall the saints in my mouth, | 
and was always sure to stop at the | 


houses of best appearance. T had 
sucked in all the niceties and secrets 
of my profession like my mother’s 
nilk, in the service of my blind 
master, and so. effectually 
exert my faculties on that occasion, 
that before four o’clock, though the 
season was then very bad, and cha- 


rity as cok!, T had four pounds of | 


good bread in belly, and at least two 
pounds in my pockets. In my way 
home, going through the market, a 
butcher-woman gave me a piece of 
an ox-foot and some boiled tripe. 
The poor ‘squire was got home be- 
fore me, and having already laid 
aside his cloak, was walking ata 
great rate in the yard. 
to me when J] came in, as T thought 


with a design to chide me for staying | 


so long; but God had made him of 
a more peaceable temper: his busi- 
ness was only to ask me where T had 
been. 1 told him, that having stood 
it out till two o’clock, ard not secing 


him come home, I haa been to the | 


city to recommend my self to the cha- 
rity of well-disposed persons, who 
had given me the bread and tripe, 
which T then showed him: and 
though Ff could easity observe he 
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its Poor lie y 
(quoth he) secing thou wert so lone 


was rejoiced at the si 


a coming, Idinedalone. Better beg 


! ju God's name than steal; ionky take 


care, fot my honour, that’ nobody 
know thov artin my service, which 
tis’ very easy for thee to do, since | 
am so'little Known in this tewn, and 
wou'd to God Ehad never seen iit. 

Alas! sit, (said- T) why should yon 
trouble yourself about that? Nobody 
asks me such questions. and T have 
no occasion totalkite any body of it. 

Well. poor Lazarillo, (quoth he) eat 
thy dimer. We shall be in a better 


| condition, aut please God. in wa little 


while ; though, to tell the truth, this 
is a most unlacky horse; nothing 
has prospered with me since T came 
toit; it must certainly be situated 
under some unhappy planet; -thére 


' are several sueh houses, which com- 


municate their unluckiness to those 
that dwell in them, of which dowbt- 
less this is one; but I promise thee, 
as soon-as this: month is out, ] will 
bid adieu to it. 

** T sat down upon the end of the 
stone seat, and began to eat, that he 
might fanev 1 was fasting; and ob- 


served, without seeming to take no- 


tice, that his eye was fixed upon my 


| skirt, which was all the plate and 
| table that T had. 
did TT} 


** May God pity me as Thad com- 
passion on that poor ‘squire; daily 
experience made me sensible of his 
trouble. lt did not know whether I 
should invite him; for since he had 
told me he had dined, I thought he 
would make a point of honour to re- 
fuse to eat: but, in short, being very 
desirous to supply his necessity, as I 
had done the dav before, and which 
I was then much better in a condi- 
tion todo, having already sufficiently 
stuffed my own guts, it was not long 
before an opportunity fairly offered 
itself; for he taking occasion to 
come near me in his walks, Laza- 
rillo, quoth he, (as soon as he ob- 
served me to begin to cat) 1 never 
saw any body eat so handsomely as 
thes; a body canscarce see thee fall 
to work without desiring to bear thee 
company, fet their stomachs be ever 
so full, or their mouth ever so mach 
out of taste. Faith, thought I to 
myself, with such an empty belly as 
your's, my own mouth would water 
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“ But finding he wascome where ; 
I wished him—Sir, (said I) good 
stuff makes a good workman. This 
is admirable bread, and here’s anox- 
foot so nicely drest, and so well sea- 
soned, that any body would delight 
to taste of it. ; 

“ How! cry’d the ’squire, inter- 
rupting me, an ox-foot? —Yes, sir, 
(said 1) an ox-foot.—Ah! then, 
(quoth he) thoa hast in my opinion 
the delicatest bit in Spain; there 
being neither partridge, pheasant, 
nor any other thing, that I like near 
so well as that. 

“ Will you please to try, Sir? (said 
I) putting the ox-foot in his hand, 
with two good morsels of bread ; 
when you have tasted it, you will be 
convinced that’tis a treat fora king, 
"tis so well dressed and seasoned. 
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“ Upon that, sitting down by my 
side, he began to eat, or rather to 
devour what I had given him, so 
‘that the bones could hardly escape. 
Oh, the excellent bit (did he ery) 
that this would be with a little gar- 
lick. Ha! thought I to myself, how 
lustily thou eatest it without sauce. 
God (said the ’squire) | have eaten 
this as heartily asif I had not tasted 
a bit of victuals to-day ; which I did 
very easily believe. He then called 
for the pitcher with the water, which 
was fallas I had brought it home; 





so you may guess whether he had | 
eat any.” 

Our hero’s master being one day | 
in better humour than ordinary, be- | 
cause he had had a tolerable dinner, 
was pleased to give him the following 
account of his affairs: — 

“ He tole me, that he was of Old | 
Castile, and that he had left his 
country only because he would not 
pull offhis hat to a person of quality | 
of his neighbourhood. But, Sir, { 
(quoth 1) if he was your superior by | 
his birth and estate, as you seem to 
own he was, you might well enough 
haye saluted him first, without any | 
injury to yourself, since he did not 
fail to make you a civil return. 

‘“* All that’s true enough, answered 
the ’squire. He wasa greater nap 
than I, and retarned my civilitics ; 
but he should have begun once, and 
forced me to let myself be saluted 
first, by taking me by the hand when 
he saw me carrying it to my head to 
pull off my hat. 
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“ For my part, Sir (quoth I) I 
should not have minded things so 
nearly. 

** Yes, that’s well enough for thee 
(interrupted be,) Thou art but young, 
and so a stranger to those senti- 
ments of honour, in which the riches 
of those that now profess it do prin- 
cipally consist. But thou must koow, 
that a simple ’squire as I am, if I 
met a prince in the street, and he 
did not take off his hat to me right (E 
say, take it off right) gadzooks, on 
the first occasion I would find a 
way to go into some house, under 
pretence of business, or slip away 
into the next street before he came 
near me, that I might not be obliged 
to salute him. Look ye, (coutinued 
the ’squire) except God and the king, 
a gentleman is inferior to none, and 
ought not to yield an ace to any. 

** IT remember (added he) I taught 
an officer good manners once, aud 
had like to have caned him for salut- 
ing me with a God save you, Learn 
to speak as you ought, Mr. Scoun- 
drel, (said I) and don’tuse me like 
such aclown as yourself, with your 
God save you! And after that, he 
never failed to salute me as far as 
he could see me, and to speak when 
he came near me as became him. 

‘* Here I could not avoid inter- 
rupting him, What, Sir, (said I) is 
it an oflence to say, God save a man? 

“What a foolish boy is this , 
(answered the squire.) That’s well 
enough for ordinary people; but for 
aman of my quality, the least that 
can be given is, your most humble 
servant, if it be a gentleman that 
speaks to me: and you may see by 
that, whether it was fit for me to 
submit to the behaviour of my noble 
neighbour, whu, to tell you the truth, 
did likewise use to plague me, upon 
all occasions, with a God save you, 
Sir! No, by St. Anthony, I’ll never 
take a God save you at any body’s 
hands but the king’s, if they were 
to add, my lord, at the end of the 
compliment, to sweeten it.” 


THE CAMERA OBSCURA, 
No. 15. 
Mar, SpyGLass— 
To judge from appearances, 
there seems to be little, if any, predi- 
lection, generally speaking, for the 
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dead, in the minds of those who sur- 
vive them. Whatever may have been 
the merits of the departed, in too fre- 
quent cases, the deposit of their re- 
mains with pompous, bat vain, ho- 
nours in the grave, is thonght a com- 
plete acquittal of the required re- 
spect, and a sufficient oblation to 
their memories. Now I, Mr. Spy- 
glass, am one who altogether dissent 
from this opinion, Be the individual 
what he may of whom we are be- 
reaved—whether he was connected 
with us by the ties of consanguinity 
or of friendship—E conceive we must 
not necessarily consign him to for- 
getfalness, when, with funereal rites, 
he has been placed in the tomb. It 
is our duty eften to recal to our re- 
eollections the graces of his charac- 
ter, as lessons of improvement to our- 
selves ; and, if he possessed delects— 
and what human being is faultless? 
—to aim at avoiding them in our own 
conduct. 

I am the more indaced to make 
these observations, by having myself 
neglected, for some time, a perform- 
ance of the very duty I now recom- 
mend. I had once an uncle, who, in 
consequence of the premature deaths 
of both my parents, became the guar- 
dian of my childhood, and the in- 
structor of my youth. To him for all 
} possess of religion or virtue, if I 
may lay claim to either, I stand in- 
debted ; and yet, with a cold insen- 
sibility of heart, which gives me pain 


whenever I reflect upon it, he was | 
scareely buried ere I torgot my obli- | 
gations to him, and never, until late- | 


ly, have J paid a visit to his grave. 
Of this visit a description may be 
productive of advantage ifit awaken 


in others the same feelings as I} then | 


experienced. 
My excellent relative was the in- 


cumbent of a rectory in Somerset, | 


where the odour of his worthiness 
still suffices to embalm his memory, 
though many years have elapsed 
since his Almighty Maker transferred 
him from an earthly benetice to an 
heavenly mansion. The churchyard 
in which be reposes is remarkable 
for its beautiful and extensive view ; 
and on revisiting it, I was struck 
with the appropriateness of the si- 
tuation, which, with the usual wis- 
dom of oxr forefathers, unites the 
holy to the elevated. Indeed, the 
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site of a church ought always to be 
lofty: it is dedicated to Heaven, and 
therefore should aspire in that direc- 
rection. In resorting to a place of 
worship, we are wisely taught to 
(lispel from owr bosoms all regard for 
terrestrial things, and to soar above 
them. When religious services and 
the spot where they are offered com- 
bine together to create this spiritua- 
lity of mind it were criminal not to 
obey its dictates. In the heydey of 
my boyish ebullitions this remark 
had failed to occur to me; but time 
having cooled my blood, and sobered 
my gay propensities, non sum qualis 
eram, or, in plain English, I am not 
what I formerly was—and, perhaps, 
it farnishes a proof that better prin- 
ciples are fermenting within me. 
The hour selected for my visit was 
seven in the evening, and every thing 
around conspired to render it, what 
I wished it should be, the source of 
reverential and instructive medita- 
tation. The sun, though declining, 
had not yet set; and there was a 
perception of the surrounding ob- 
jects, neither too vivid to dazzle the 
musing eye, nor too shadowy to ob- 
scure the prospect. A gentle breeze 
sighed amidst the leaves of a vene- 
rable yew-tree, in harmonious ac- 
cordance with my newly born emo- 
tions. Abstraeted from the world, I 
reached the stone under which, for 
sixteen years, my beloved relative 
| had fain in silence. I enquired of 
my soul what it had done during 
the numerous months, wecks, days, 
hours, and minutes, that filled up the 
| interval, to effect the purposes of its 
| original destination? And what was 
| the reply! The same as must present 
itself to all human beings, when con- 
' seience is assailed by such a trying 
question. I found that I had lived— 
merely lived—all the time, as if life 
consisted solely in worldly gratifica- 
tions. I had rioted in orgies, re- 
velled at feasts, and capered in the 
dance; but of that solid wisdom 
which the Gospel inculcates I could 
not discover a single trace—of those 
good deeds which ought to charac- 
terize the real Christian, and of that 
ethereal hope which should lead him 
on, * from strength to strength,” to 
perfection, there was a vile and total 
deticiency. 1 then turned to the 
bright example of him who reclined 
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beneath me, and who, like the Ro- 
man emperor, thought every day lost | 
not devoted te God and his neigh- | 
bour. I hurg my head with shame | 
at my delinquency; and I resolved 
thenceforth, through Divine assist- 
ance, “ without which nothing is 
strong, nothing is hely,” to amend | 
my life,and imitate, at least, if I could 
pot attain, the full sublimity of that | 
example. 

At this impressive moment, the.| 
sun, as if it would confirm my pious 
resolutions, sunk, full orbed, in all | 
its expiring glory, beneath the west- 
ern horizon, but to rise again in | 
another part of the universe, which 
brought to my mind the death of the 
righteous. Oh, that.my last end way | 
resemble his! was my heartfelt pray- 
er, as I retired from the hallowed 
ground to take a farewell look at the | 
parsonage. As I proceeded towards | 
it, my progress was stopped by the | 
sounds of an -Eolian harp in one of | 
its windows, now yielding loud and | 
solemn responses to the wind, which 
passed over its strings, now dying 
away, like the trembling cadences of 
the nightingale, with such soothing 
softness, that I must have been more 
than adamant if I had not felt affect- 
ed by it. It seemed as if the spirit 
of my uncle had descended from the 
regions of eternal bliss, to give me a 
foretaste of the joys of Heaven, and | 
attemper my soul to those duties for 
which it was framed. The chords 
suddenly varied to more lively notes, 
until the sweet wrial music gradually 
floated away in indistinct vibrations, 
and, the window being closed, it en- 
tirely ceased. Wraptin Elysium by 
this unexpected melody, I rejoiced 
that I had, at last, repaid some of | 
my debt of gratitude to the deceasce ; 
aud this affection, however tardy, 
brought with it a valuable reward. 
May it embolden others to think and 
act as I have don, and my visit to 
—— will not be useless! 

A Pesitenr. 
Plymouth, August 18th, 1820. 





APPROACH TO GANGOTREF., 


(One of the sacred sources of the Ganges never 
before visited by a Furopean.] 


From Frazer's Travels. 
A Misty morning succeeded a 





night in which drizzling rain had 
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| fallen. There were several points to 


be arranged before we could set off. 
In the first place, it was agreed ,to 
leave all the Mussulmauns of the 
party at the’ village. The Pundit 
next represented, that it was not 
customary to permit any armed per- 
son to approach the sacred shrine, 
nor even to pass beyond the village, 
and that.all persons tere put off their 
shoes, and performed this stage with 
naked feet. 

As by the general voice it was 
allowed that marauding and plunder- 
ing were common occurrences in 
this neighbourhood, I did not deem 


| it proper or safe to go wholly un- 
| armed; but I agreed that only five 


men should be permitted thus ac- 
coutred to attend us, and that It 
should myself carry my gun. Bue 
all these weapons of war were to bt 
put aside before we got within sigha 
of the holy spot, and deposited in o 
cave near it, undera guard. ILalsd 
pledged myself that no use shoulr 
be made of these instruments, nof 
any life sacrificed for the purpose of 
food, either by myself or by any o 
my people, after leaving the village 
until we returned ; moreover, that I 
would not even carry meat of any 
sort, dead or alive, along with me 
but eat only rice and bread. As to 
the putting off my shoes, they did 
not even propose it to me, and it 
could nat have been done; but J 
volunteered to put them off, when 
entering into the precincts of the 
temple and holier places, which 
pleased them greatly. All the Hin. 
doos, including the Ghoorkhas, went 
from the village barefoot. 

It was seven o'clock before all 
these matters were adjusted, and we 
were fairly in route. The road, for 
rather more than two cos, lies gene- 
rally through a wood of large firs, a 
little above the river-bed ; the path is 
good, but there are some very bad 
steps. We then ascended the projec- 
tion of a rock, which closes wp the 
view, by a curiously constructed rude 
set of steps, formed of beams of 
wood and stones, stuck into the fis- 
sures of the rock. From this point 
the river had run te the village 
chiefly ina shingly bed of unequal 
breadth. But here the rocks close 
over its stream, and confine it as in 
a trough; the chasm is very deep, 
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dark, and narrow, and from hence 
we held a more ‘devious path, over 
enormous fragments fallen from 
above, broken pieces cf fallen trees, 
all interlaced together by tangle 
jungle, toa retired spot beneath some 
spreading trees, where a cool spring, 
and the pleasantness of the place, 
generally induce pilgrims to halt. 
The river runs below this at a 


depth of more than one hundred | 
yards, closely confined between two | 


winding walls of solid rock, in which 
it has hollowed itself a bed, only 
sufficient to contain it, hardly broader 
above than it is below, where it 
tumbles over a succession of falls 
for a considerable way. Beyond this 
the road is difficult, and frequently 


dangerous, passing along the face of | 


scars, in the beds of torrents, across 


rocks, and over fragments of trees | 


and rocks, and ending in a very 
ugly and perilous descent, about six 
cos from the village, which Jeads to 
Bhyram Ghauttee. 

This a very singular and terrible 
place. The course of the river has 
continued foaming through its nar- 
now rocky bed, and the hills ap- 
proach their heads, as though they 
would meet at a prodigious height 
above, At this point the Bbagiruttee 
is divided into two branches: that 
which preserves the pame descends 
from the eastward, and the other, of 
a size fully equal, called the J,han- 
nevie, joins it from the north-east. 
Both these rivers run in chasms, the 
depth, narrowness, and rugged 
wildness of which it is impossible to 
describe ; between them is thrust a 


lofty crag, like a wedge, equal in | 


height and savage aspect to those 
that on cither side tower 
torrents. The extreme precipitous- 
ness of all these, and the roughness 
of their faces, with wood which 
grows near the river side, obstruct 
the view, and prevent the eye from 
comprehending the whole at a glance; 
Dut still the distant back cliffs, top- 
ped with lofty peaks of snow, are 
discerned, shutting up the view in 
cither of the three ravines, when the 
clouds for a moment permit them to 
appear. 

Just at the bottom of the deep and 
dangerons descent, and immediately 
above the junction of these two tor- 
an old and crazy 


rent 


above the | 


wooden | 
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| bridge is thrown across the Bha- 
giruttee, from one rock to the other 
many feet above the stream : and it 
| is not till we reach this point-that 
the extraordinary nature ot the place 

and particularly of the bed of the 
| river, is fully comprehended ; and 
| 


there we see the stream in a state of 
dirty foam, twisting violently, and 
with mighty noise, through the cu- 
riously hollowed trough of solid 
granite, cutting it into the strangest 
| shapes, and leaping in fearful waves 
over every obstacle. From hence 
the gigantic features of the moun- 
| tains may frequently be seen, over- 
hanging the deep black:glen, their 
brown splintered crags hardly dif- 
fering in colour from the blasted 
pines which start from tlieir fissures 
and crevices, or even from the dark 
foliage of those which yet live. 

Itis wonderful how much the cha- 
racter of these trees harmonizes with 
the plave, sometimes bare of leaves 
or limbs, shooting up like an arrow 
from their roots ; at others sénding 
a fantastic bough athwart the dell, 
or stretching forth their gray and 
dry arms like gigantic skeletons. 
But no description can give just 
ideas of this spot, or reach its sub- 
lime extravagancics, The attempt 
even is a mockery. 

The bed of the J,hannevie is at 
least equally savage and picturesque, 
but I had not equal opportunities of 
acquaintance with it; the perpendi- 
cularity of its rocky sides, and their 
height above the water, are, per- 
haps, even greater than those of the 
Bhagiruttee. This river is said to 
have its origin in a very lofty moun- 
tain, called Ree-Kee-Soor Stan, si- 
tuated in the territories of China, 
and which is fifteen days’ journey 
from hence, in a direction nearly 
that of its apparent course from 
hence, viz. north east. I should in- 
cline to think it had a course more 
from the eastward. Just at the end 
of the bridge there is an overhanging 
rock, under which worship is per- 
formed to Bhyram, and a black stone 
partly painted red is the image of 
the god ; and here prayers and wor- 
ship alone were not performed, but 
every one was obliged to bathe and 
eat bread baked by the Brahmins, 
as preparatory to the great and el- 
fectual ablutions at the holicr Gunge 
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free. This occupied a considerable | 
time, as the party was numerous ; | 
in the mean time I took a very im- | 
perfect sketch of the scene, after | 
which I bathed myself at the proper 
place (which is the junction of the 
two streams) while the Brahmin 
prayed over me. Among the cere- 
monies performed, he made me hold 
a tuft of grass while he prayed, 
which at the conclusion he directed 
me to throw into the eddy occasioned 
by the meeting of the two waters. 

The spot where we bathed is a | 
mere point of shingle, just under the 
rock which divides the two streams. 
It is necessary to be somewhat cau- 
tious in proceeding into the water, 
as it is exceedingly deep close to 
the shore ; and about two yards to- 
wards the middle the stream be- 
comes so rapid astoleave no chance 
of recovering a movement that should 
carry one intoit. It is extremely 
cold, 48 may be imagined, the whole 
being fresh snow-water. Near the 
bridge there is a spring tinctured 
with iron, 

From hence we ascended the rock, 
at the foot of which the bridge is 
situated, by a path more curious, 
dangerous, and diflicult, than any we 
had yet passed. As the rock is too 
steep and perpendicular to afford a | 
natural path, the chief part is arti- 
ficially constructed, in the manner 
before mentioned,of large ‘beams of 
wood, driven into the fissures, on 
which other beams and large stones 
are placed, thus forming a hanging 
flight of steps over the fearful gulf 
below; and as this has suffered 
somewhat from age and weather, 
while the facilities for attaching it 
to the rock are rather scanty, or 
altogether wanting, it is frequently 
so far from being suflicient, that it 
strikes dread into-any one‘not much 
accustomed to this ‘mode of ascent. 
Sometimes it is even required to 
make a leap to reach the ucxt sure 
footing, with the precipice yawning 
below ; and, at others, with merely 
the support afforded by a slight pro- 
jecting ledge, and the help of a bam- 
boo hung from some root above, | 
to cling to the rock and make a | 
hazardous passage. 

One cos from Gangotree, and two 
cos from Mianee-ke Gadh, wereach- 
ed a spot called Patangnee, which | 
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is noted as the place where the Pan- 
dooan, or five brothers, Bheemsing, 
Arjun, Joodishteer, Sahadeo, and 
Nakeel, remained for twelve years, 
worshipping Mahadeo, after his re- 
treat to Himala from Lanka. After 
that period they left this place, and 


| ascended Soorga-rouinec, a peak of 


the sacred hill, whence the Ganges 
there four of the brothers 
died, and their immortal parts. as- 
cended to heaven; but the fifth, 


| Joodishteer, without tasting the bit- 


terness of death, or quitting his 
earthly tenement, was assumed, body 
and spirit, into the heavenly man- 
sions. The spot which bears the 
naine of Gangotree is concealed by 
the roughness of the ground, and 
the masses of fallen-rock, so as not 
to be seen till the traveller comes 
upon it. 





MUZIO, A TALE. 
[By Count Loeben.] 


A youNnG gentleman, named Mu- 
zio, came one day with a new sword 
out of the shop of one of those manu- 
facturers of Ferrara, whose works 
raised thatcity into highrepute both 
far and near. Proceeding towards 
an adjacent grove, lie was met by 
some of his acquaintance, who, ou 
his shewing them the weapon, im- 
mediately began to try it with him 
in all the movements of the art of 


| fencing, in Which the inhabitants of 


Ferrara were remarkably expert. lé 
so happened that the favourite of 
the duke passed that way, and join- 
ed in the amusement. Muzio re- 
garded him as his secret enemy, 
since he was enamoured of the fair 
Fiordiligi, ‘whose heart Mazio pos- 
sessed, ‘but without the approbation 
of her parents, who for many rea- 
sons preferred the wealthy and pow- 
erful courtier for a son-in-law, and 
who, though they would not compel 
their child to give him expectations 
that his love would be returned, ex- 
plicitly declared, to the beauteous 
Viordiligi, that a passion for Muzio 
would be utterly hopeless. Whea 
Ergasto, the favourite—who could 
not but be aware that it was owing 


| to Muzio that his addresses produced 
| no effect on Fiordiligi—perecived 


his rival and his associates engaged 
ia trying the sword, whieh, as it 
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brightly glistened in the suu, ap- | 


proached too near to a cypress 
brapch,and became entangled among 
its twigs, he also drew his weapon, 
and having bentit first one way, then 
the other, to shew its temper, be 
made a cut ata myrtle, the detached 
blossoms of which fell upon the point 
of Muzio’s blade. He then called 
the others to witness whether that 
sword with which victory and glory 
had already been acquired, was not 
far better than his rival’s. With 
sparkling eyes, and an apparent 
desire to transfuse the spirit of his 
jealousy into his sword, Ergasto 
began to strike sharply at that of 
Muzio, who, uncertain whether it 
was intended in jest or earnest, be- 
came more and more ruffled. The 
sparks of hatred and enmity which 
seemed to shoot forth from Ergasto’s 
weapon, at length kindled similar 
feelings in the breast of Muzio: com- 
pelled to defend himsclf, he began 
by degrees to return the attack; 
both grew warmer and warmer, 
though neither uttered a single 
word. As litth did Muzio’s asto- 
nished friends know what to think 
of the scene before them: the whole 
transaction was so quiet and so rapid, 
that they had scarcely time to con- 
sider whether they ought to inter- 
fere, or only to serve as witnesses 
for Muzio, while he took satisfaction 
for the sudden affront which he had 
received. The blood of the two ad- 
versaries was soon inflamed to the 
highest degree; 
flashing weapons with inereased ra- 
pidity, till a purple torrent burst 
from the heart of Krgasto, and the 
fatal blade dropped from the ice- 
cold hand of the petrified Muzio. 

At the first moment, fortune seem- 





they plied their | 








Muzio. 





avenge the death of his favourite ? 
A dungeon cvidently threatened to 
separate him from his beloved Fior- 
diligi. ‘* Ha!” exclaimed Muzio, 
with anguish, ‘* I now perceive that 
the cypress branch, in which my 
sword was entangled, denounced 
death to my passion, and the de- 
tached myrtle blossom, which trem- 
bled on this steel, indicated this 
inevitable parting. Perhaps I shall 
never behold Fiordiligi more; per- 
haps she is already lost to me for 
ever! It is not Ergasto’s friends 
alone that will lament his death ; 
keenly do I already feel that I shall 
have reason to deplore it!” 

Muzio’s friends besought him to 
cease his jamentations, and to turn 
his thoughts to the means of safety. 
They advised him to flee without de- 
lay, while they would report that he 
had been mortally wounded. by Er- 
gasto; that, while atttempting to 
drink, ne had fallen into the river, 
just then swollen by heavy rains, 
and been carried away hy the im- 
petuosity of the current? All of them 
agreed that this woukl be the best 
method of screening Muzio from per- 
secution, and that, in case the Duke 
should be unexpectedly disposed to 
clemency, it would be easy to devise 
some romantic story to account for 
his preservation and re-appearance, 
and to open to him again, under the 
most fortunate circumstance, the 
gates of Ferrara, and the house of 
his mistress. There was no time 
for consideration; the hour ap- 
proached at which the inhabitants of 
Ferrara were accustomed to walk 
abroad into this grove: the moon 
already appeared; and a gentle 
breeze waved the dark foliage of the 
trees, tinted with the roseate hues 


ed to have favoured Muzio in this | of evening. Muzio took but a mo- 


event, since he had undesignedly, 
and on the contrary by compulsion, 
ridded himself for ever of a hostile 
rivaJ, and had nothing more to fear 
from that quarter. This flattering 


prospect soon vanished, and it be- | 
came equally obvious that this cir- | 
cumstarce was likely to rob him of | 


that happiness which it had just be- 
fore appeared to secure. 


rara could be persuaded of Muzio’s 
innocence ?— Would he not, on the 
vther hand, cxcri all his power to 





Was it to | 
be supposed that the Duke of Fer- | 





ment for reflection. He was unde- 
cided whether to leave Fiordiligi in 
uncertainty respecting bis life or 
death. *‘ Is not hopelessness of it- 
self, thought he, a species of death? 
I am now dead, as it were, for Fior- 
diligi. But true love knows no death 
—true love stands the test of the 
most agonizing trials. If Fiordijligi 
shall find consolation for my report- 
ed death before I can apprise her 
that I yet live, and live for her, then 
will her love be unworthy of mine, 
and the eyes of both will be opencd 
































to our mutual delusion. QO, that 
Fortune had put me to the same 
test as I shall her! then, indeed, 
things would have turned out better 
than they are now likely to du !” So 
saying, Muzio bade adieu to his 
friends, who promised secrecy and 
assistance. He picked up the sword, 
which he had thrown from him: “ I 
ought rather to shun thee,” said he 
to the weapon, “ but let us continue 
to be companions in misfortune, and 
should thy thirst again become too 
vehement, I may quench it in my 
bosom.” 

The news of the catastrophe was 
soon spread throughout the city. 
Fiordiligi, one moment blooming as 
the rose, in the next lay like a lily 
in her mother’s arms. Her parents, 
by whom she was tenderly beloved, 
strove by all possible means to tran- 
quillize and console her; but all the 
comfort which they endeavoured to 
pour into her wounded heart rather 
increased than relieved the anguish 
of her feelings. They told her she 
ought to rejoice that Ergasto, whom 
she disliked, would no more torment 
her; and as to Muzio, added they, 
** he was too poor for us to think of 
giving you to him, and therefore 
with so hopeless a passion, it is bet- 
ter for him to be dead than living.” 
They then alternately embraced and 
caressed their daughter, and began 
to relate how poor and distressed 
they had themselves been in the days 
of their youthful love, to prove that 
it was out of pure affection they had 
refused to sanction an alliance with 
Muzio, lest she should be reduced 
to a similar situation, ‘* All that 
we possess,” said they, “ whatever 
gives us the appearance of wealth 
and consequence, is not our own: it 
belongs to a creditor, after whose 
death, or our’s, it willbe re-united to 
the treasures which he, an alchymist 
of Salerno, secretly opened for us at 
the solicitation of a friend, when we 
were about to marry, and your mo- 
ther’s covetous uncle would not give 
her to any suitor who expected a 
dowry with her during his life-time : 
so that it was necessary to make a 
show of wealth in order to obtain 
her hand. Her uncle was deceived, 
but he deceived us in his turn. We 
hoped that he would leavo us sufli- 
cient to discharge our debt; he dis- 


Muzio. 
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| to please her parents, 





inherited us, having doubtless dis- 
covered the trick we had played him. 
But for the compassion of our cre- 
ditor we should then have been in- 
volved in the utmost embarrassment; 
all Ferrara had witnessed our appa- 
rent opulence, and it would have 
been extremely painful to our fecl- 
ings to have been suddenly torn, 
before the eyes of all, from this 
sphere of splendour, and plunged 
into the obscurity of indigence. The 
alchymist allowed us to retain the 
fruit of his economy; it was agreed 
that things should remain in this si- 
tuation till his decease or mine; and 
I subscrived the contract with my 
blood, to convince him that I was 
anxious to satisfy him of my inte- 
grity and gratitude. Ourcares were 
thus removed, and our joy on the 
occasion led us into some extrava- 
gance. We ought to have retrench- 
ed, and to have husbanded many 
gifts that fortune subsequently be- 
stowed upon us, as if for the extinc- 
tion of the debt that has burdened 
us during our whole lives; but we 
would not overcast the dawn of your 
youth, my dear, by any parsimony, 
and now the sense of this folly and 
short-sightedness fills us with the 
deepest concern and regret —for the 
longer welive, the more embarrassed 
we become, and we have nothing to 
bequeath to you after our death. 
How then could we have sanctioned 
your attachment to Muzio, and suf- 
fered matrimony to plunge you into 
a state equally distressing? We in- 
treat you then, aggravate not our 
sorrows by your tears!” 

Her parents, perceiving that all 
their arguments were ineffectual, 
determined to make a last effort to 
cheer Fiordiligi by presents, elegant 
trinkets, parties of pleasure, dancing 
and music, in hopes of dispelling 
that melancholy which preyed upoa 


| her charming person and her amia- 


ble soul. Her heart was racked, 
while she outwardly smiled in order 
The oratory 
became her favourite retreat; and 
thither she often repaired to pour 
forth her sorrows, which religion 
alone had power to alleviate, 
Meanwhile Muzio was concealed 
by the dark shade which a cliff of 
one of the woody mountains of the 
Apennines threw over him. The 











Muzio. 





road wound along at his fect among | rendering him other assistance. It 


craggy precipices. Seated upona 
fragment of rock on the desolate 
eminence, he indulged in gloomy re- 
veries, which were encouraged by 
the dark tints of the wild scenery 
around him. He was now convinced 
that the anxiety of the eventful mo- 
ment which banished him from Fer- 
rara had misled him and his friends, 
and that he could not have taken a 
more unfortunate course than flight 
under the pretext of his death; and 
he bitterly lamented the pain he 
must have givea Fiordiltigi by the 
intelligence. *“* Alas!” exclaimed 
he, “ had not fate been already sufli- 
ciently severe, but that I must com- 
plete the death-blow and aggravate 
the cruelty ofthat catastrophe! How 
blind is man, when most wise in his 
own conceit!” At this moment he 
heard the sound of mule-bells, and 
very soon afterwards, the clashing 
of weapons and an anxious cry for 
help. Two robbers had attacked an 
aged traveller, and as he and his at- 
tendant strove to defend their bag- 
gage, they had disarmed the faithful 
servant and bound him to a tree, 
while the exhausted master, muster- 
ing all his remaining strength to 
ward off the assailants, seemed ready 
to fall beneath their daggers. Mu- 
zio having, like the savage in his 
wilderness, little to fear, as he had 
little to lose, hastened down the hill, 
his sword glistening like the silvery 
mountain-stream tumbling from cliff 
to cliff. He was fortunate enough 
to rescue the old man. who had re. 
ceived several wounds, from the 
hands of the robbers. One of them 
lost his life, and the other, pursued 
by Muzio and the released attendant, 
saved his by plunging into the dark 
recesses of the forest. The traveller, 
Jeaning weak with his wounds on 
the arm of his deliverer, raised his 


while his tears mingled with the 
blood that trickled from his hoary 
head: the departing sun threw his 
last rays over the wild scene, and 
tinged the solitary cross erected 
upon one of the crags that over- 
looked the abyss. A spring descend- 
ed from its side; and while the ser- 
vant fetched water from it to refresh 
his fainting master, Muzio was en- 
caged in binding np his wounds, and 





| 
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was as though the radiance which 
at this moment embellished the aw- 
ful aspect of nature, had dispelled 
in some measure the gloom that per- 
vaded his soul, and diffused over it 
anew dawn of love and hope; as 
though he had saved himself from 
destruction, as well as the stranger; 
and he paused some time to survey 
the solitade, which was again in- 
volved in shade, aad where the cross 
alone still reflected the rays of the 
declining luminary. 

The old man, whose name was 
Bonaveutura, having escaped the 
dangers which await the traveller in 
these mountain passes, and had his 
wounds dressed at the first inhabited 
place, was extremely solicitous to 
learn something more concerning 
his deliverer, whose residence in so 
dreary a wilderness he could not ac- 
count for. Muzio indeed felt some 
reluctance to disclose his situation 
to a stranger, but he dropped many 
expressions from which the principal 
circumstances of bis story might be 
inferred. When Bonaventura found 
that Mazio’s seclusion from the 
world was involuntary, and that an 
unfortunate accident had compelled 
him to quit his country and the ob- 
ject of his warmest attachment, he 
rejoiced in the opportunity thus al- 
forded him to evince his gratitude. 
He insisted that Muzio should ac- 
company him to Salerno, where he 
resided, “ The hand of Heaven,” 
said he, “is visible in all that has 
happened. I was going to Ferrara, 
where I have a debtor, with the in- 
tention of making myself acquainted 
with him, his wife, and daughter; 
and if I should find the latter such 
as she has been described to me, to 
demand her as a nurse for my 


| declining age, while 1, in return, 


| would cancel his bond, and thus re- 
eyes in gratitude towards Heaven, | 


| ments. 
|} in exploring alone the silent re- 


lieve him from heavy embarrass- 
After spending a long life 


cesses of nature, I was desirous of 
dying ia the arms ofa faithful friend ; 
apd as my end is not far distant, 
it was my wish that the beauteous 
Fiordiligi should inherit my pro- 
perty as my widow, and, in the full 
bloom of youthful charms, be ren- 
dered so nuch the happier after my 
death, But f am now convinced 
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that this was a silly plan, aud itis 
hetter for me, wounded and reduced 
aslam, to return without accom- 
plishing my purpose, since T cannot 
think of again attempting to cross 
those wild and dangerous mountains. 
Heaven has sent me what T wanted, 
if you will but come and abide with 
me, Call me father, and be my be- 
loved son and heir.” 

It was not without cxtreme diffi- 
culty that Muzio repressed his as- 
tonishment at all that he heard. By 
this extroordinary adventure he saw 
his love delivered from a new and 
unexpecied danger, and could not 
help recognizing in the whole chain 
of events a higher dispensation, to 
which he bowed with gratitude and 
reviving hope. On their arrival in 
Salerno, Bonaventura streve, by 
every means in his power, to make 
him comfortable; and if Muziocould 
have been happy without Fiordiligi, 
he must have been so in bis new 
abode. When the old man had at 
length communicated all that had 
passed between himself and Fiordi- 
ligi’s parents,from which it appeared 
that, in his readiness to serve them, 
he had been actuated by the purcst 
feelings of benevolence—when he 
stated that, at the time, he knew 
nothing of the artifice which they 
had practised upon the uncle, but 
that he had never repented of what 
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he had done, since a generous action | 


is often destined to produce results 
which we never contemplated-.Muzio 
could no longer keep silence, nay, 
he would have deemed 
grateful, could he have longer con- 
cealed his secret. Bonaventura lis- 
tened to him with manifest delight. 


himself un- | 


“ As the hand of Nature,” said he, | 
“covers the most rugged rock with | 
blooming plants, so Providence en- | 
| friend produced at once the purest 


ables us toderive fresh courage from 
our very misfortunes and distresses : 
what man entangles, God alone can 
unravel, and he will do it too, if we 
but place our confidence in him.’ 

o be continued.’ 
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great traveller, that the manners of 
the higher classes of socicty through- 
out Christendom are so much alike, 
that national peculiarities among 
them are scarcely perceptible. This is 
not correct; the differences between 
those of London and Kdinburgh are 
tome very striking. It is not that 
they talk and perform the little eti- 
quettes of social intercourse differ- 
ently ; for in these respects they are 
apparently as similar as it is pessi- 
ble for imitation to make them; but 
the difference to which I refer is an 
indescribable something which can 
only be compared to peculiarities of 
accent. They both speak the same 
language; perhaps in classical pu- 
rity of phraseology the fashionable 
Scotchman is even superior to the 
Englishman, but there is a flatness 
of tone in his accent, a lack of what 
the musicians call expression, which 
gives a local and provincial effect to 
his conversation, however, in other 
respects, learned and intelligent. It 
is so with his manners; he conducts 
himself with equal ease, self-posses- 
sion, and discernment, but the favour 
of the metropolitan style is wanting. 

I have been led to make these re- 
marks by what [ noticed in the 
guests whom I met on Friday at 
young Argent’s. It was a small 
party, only five strangers, but they 
seemed to be all particular friends 
of our host, and yet none of them 
appeared to be on any terms of 
intimacy with eachother. In Edin- 
burgh, such a party would have 
been at first a little cold; each of 
the guests would there have paused 
to estimate the characters of the 
several strangers before committing 
himself with any topic of conversa- 
tion. But here, the circumsiance of 
being brought togetber by a mutual 


gentlemanly confidence; cach, as it 
were, took it for granted that the 
persons whom he had come among 
were men of education and good 
breeding, and, without decming it at 
all necessary that he should know 
something of their respective poli- 
tical and philosophical principles, 
before venturing to speak on such 
subjects, discussed frankly, and aa 
things unconnected with party feel- 
ings, incidental occurrences which 


the obseryation ef alin Hainburgh would have been 
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avoided as calculated 
animosities. 

But the most remarkable feature 
of the company, small as it was, 
consisted of the diiference 
condition and character ofthe guests. 
In Edinburgh the landjord, with the 
scrupulous care of a herald or ge- 
nealogist, would, for a party, pre- 
viously anacquainted with each other, 
have chosen his guests as nearly as 


io awaken 


possible from the same rank of life; | 


the London host had paid no respect 
to any such consideration—all the 
strangers were as dissimilar in for- 
tune, profession, connections, and 
politics, as any four menin the class 
of gentlemen could well be. I never 
spent a more délightful evening. 
The ablest, the most eloquent, and 
the most clegant man present, with- 
out question, was the son of a sad- 
dler, No expence had been spared 
on his education. His father, proud 
of his talents, had intenled him for 
a seat in Parliament; but Mr. T—— 


of private life, and has kept himself 
aloof from politics and parties. Were 
f to form an estimate of his qualifi- 
cations to ¢xcel in public speaking, 
by the clearness and beautiful pro- 
priety of his colloquial language, I 
should conclude that he was still 
destined to perform a distinguished 
part. But he is content with the 
liberty of a private station, asa spec- 
tator only, and, perhaps, in that he 
shows his wisdom; for undoubtedly 
such men are not cordially received 
among hereditary statesmen, unless 
they evince a certaiu suppleness of 
principle, such as we have seen in 
the conduct of more than one puli- 
tical adventurer 

The next in point of effect was 
young C----G - He evidently 
languished under the influence of 
indisposition, which, while it added 
to the natural gentleness of his man- 
ners, dimiminished the impression 
his compliments would otherwise 
have made. Iwas greatly struck 
with the modesty with which he of- 
fered his opinions, and could scarcee 


t 


| 


London. 





him of being liable to chance. 


You 
may have heard of bis poem * On 


the Restoration of Learning in the 


| Kast,” the most magnilicent prize 


in the | 


| siness. 


essay that the English universities 
have produced for many years. The 
passage in which he describes the 
talents, the researches, and learaing 
of Sir William Jones, is worthy of 
the imagination of Burke, and yet, 
with all this oriental splendour of 
fancy, he has the reputation of being 
a patient and methodical man of bu- 
He looks, however, much 
more like a poet and a student, than 
an orator anda statesman; and were 
statesmen the sort of personages 
which the spirit of the age attempts 
to represent them, J, for one, should 
lament that a young man, possessed 
of so amiable qualities, all so tinted 
with the bright lights of a fine entha- 
siasm, shoulll ever bave been re- 
moved from the moonlighted groves 
and peaccful cloisters of Magdalen 


| College, to the lamp-smelling pas- 
himself prefers the easy enjayments | 


sages and factious debates of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel. Mr. G. certainly 
belongs to that high class, of gifted 
men who, to the honour of the age, 
have redeemed the literary charac- 
ter from the charge of untitness for 
the conccrus of public business; and 
he has shown that talents for allairs 
of state, connected with literary pre- 
dilections, are not limited to mere 
reviewers, as some of our old class- 
fellows would have the world to be- 
lieve. When I contrast the quiet 
unobtrusive developmentof Mr. G.’s 


| character with that bustling and ob- 
streperous elbowing into notice of 
| some of those to whom the Edinburgh 


ly credit that he was the same indi- | 


vidual whose eloquence in Parlia 
ment is by many conipared even to 
Mr. Canning’s, and whose firmness 
of principle isso universally acknow 
ledyed, that no one 


ever ust 


ets 





Review owes half its fame, and com- 
pare the pure and steady lustre of 
his elevation, to the rocket-like ab- 
berrations and perturbed blaze of 
their still uncertain course, I cannot 
but think that we have overrated, if 
not their ability,at least their wisdom 
inthe management of public affairs. 

The third of the party was a little 
Yorkshire baronet. He was formerly 
in Parliament, but left it, as he says, 
on account of its irregularities, and 
the bad hours itkept. Heis a Whig, 
I understand, in polities, and indeed 
one inight guess as much by looking 
at him; for I have always remarked, 
that your Whigs have something odd 
aud particula: about them. On mak- 
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ing the same sort of remark to Argent, 
who, by the way, a a bieh ministerial 
man, he observed, the thins “ Was vot 
to be wondered at, consid ring that 
the Whigs are exceptions to the ge- 
nerality of m inkind, which naturally 
accounts for their being always tn 
the minority. Mr. T-——, the sad- 
dler’s son, who overheard us, said, 
slyly, ** that it might be so; but if it 
be true that the wise are few com- 
pared to the multitude of the foolish, 
things would be better managed by 
the minority than as they are pre- 
sent.” 

The fourth guest was a stock-bro- 
ker, a shrewd compound, with all 
charity be it spoken, of knavery and 
humour. He is by profession an 
epicure, but I suspect his accom- 
plishmen's in that capacity are not 
very well founded ; I would almost 


say, judging by the evident traces of | 
| . . . 
of the same kind as those to which 


craftand dissimulation in his phy- 
siognomy, that they have been as- 
sumed as part of the means of get- 
ting into good company, to drive the 
more earnest trade of money-making. 
Argent evidently uaderstood his true 
character, though he treated him 


Sceiely in Loudon. 


| and yet they 
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with jocular familiarity. I thought it 
a fine example of the intellectual 
superiority of T——, that he seemed 
to view him with dislike and con- 
tempt. But I must not give you my 
reasons for so thinking, as you set 
no value on my own particular phi- 
iosophy ; besides my paper tells me, 
that } have only room left to say, 
that it would be. diflicult in Edia- 
burgh to bring sucha party together ; 
affect there to have 
also a metropolitan character. In 
saying this, | mean only. with refer- 
ence to manners: the methods of be- 
haviour in each of the company 
were precisely similar-—there was 
no eccitricity, but only that distinct 
and decided individuality which na- 
ture gives, and which no acquired 
habits can change,-—each, hawever, 
yas the representative of a class, 
and Edinburgh has no classes exactly 





| they belonged, — Your’s truly, 


ANDREW PRINGLE. 
(The aboveis from aseries of amusing letters in 
I ki ack wood's Magazine, relating the feelings and 
opinions of a Scotch family on their arrival in 
L »ndon.for the purpose of claiming the property 
of ade eased relative.) 


POETRY, 


ORIGINAL 


AND SELECTED. 


Sa —— 


SONNET. 
thy face was given thee for a 
dower! 
That clear and lofty brow is as a throne 


ScRELY 


Where sov’reign beauty sits—silent, 
alone, 

And humble, ’mid the light of all its 
power. 


It is a book in which, hour after hour, 

I study thy pure thoughts, until mine 
ovuu 

Seem purified, and lifted to a tone 

Of not untitting music. What a shower 

OF living Lght—sparlling and pare and 
wild 

Springs from thine eyes when joy is 
siniling there! 

It sets my spirits dancing! yet how mild! 

Not milder are the patie ut-hearted dove's 


When silent sorrow fills them! Slemory 
oves 
To tell me of the smiles less than the 


tear. 


{ 
| 
| 





\ PEEP ALMACK’S, 


From * 


AT 
Advice to Julis.”) 


O! Jura, could you now but creep 
Incog. into the room and peep, 
Well might you triumph in the view 
Of all he has resign’d tor you ! 
Mark, how the married and the single 
In yon gay groups delighted minuyle ! 
Midst diamonds olazing, tapers beaming, 
Midst Georges, stars, and cros “scs gleam- 

ing, 

We gaze on beanty, catch the sound 
Of music, andof mirth around, 
And Discord feels her empire ended 
At Almack’s,—or at least suspended. 





Here is the only coalition 
"Twixt Government and Opposition ; 
Here parties, droppiig hostile potions, 
Make, on their legs, the self-same mo- 
tions. 

ic h angry p ission que ne hes, 


Beanty ea 
Nucl ! the self-sume benches 


{seats then 
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Where they uphold, wathout a schism, 

Phe Patroucsseas’ despotism 

the Whig, for yemale power and glory 

As great a tickler as the ‘Tory 

For, mortals, happy vou might be 

At Almach’s, but you can't be free ; 

Bent both in body and in soul 

To gentie, absolute controul. 

Yet though despotic, why should any 
call 

Its wholesome exercise tyrannical! 

Unlike all tyrants since the flood, 

They only mean their subjects’ good 


What form is that, 
nister? 

Willis,their Exellencies’ minister. 

See where in portly pride he stands 

So execute their high commands ; 

Unmoved his heart, 

See where the barrier he prepares 

Just at the bottom of the stairs, 

Midst fragrant thowers and shrubs exo 
te 

A man re lentle sss and despotic 

Ashe of Tunis or Algiers, 

Or any ot their Gr: and Visiers 


which looks so si 


Suppose the prize by hundreds miss’d 
Is your's at last.—You'fe on the list.— 
Your voucher’s issued, duly sigued ; 
But hold—vyour ticket’s lett behind. 
What's tobe done ? there's noadmission 
In vain vou flatter, scold, petition, 

Feel your blood mounting like a rocket, 
Fumble in vain in every pocket. 
“The rule's so strict, I dare not stretch 
wg 
Cries W iis, * pray, my lord, go fetch 
« Nonsense! * youcry, “ so late at night— 
‘Surely vou know me, Sir, by sight.” 
* Excuse me—the committee sat 
* This morning.”—Did they, what of 
that?” : 
An order given this very day, 
My Lord, IL dare not disobey. 


“Your pardon.’ Curther parley ’s 
vain 

So tur your ticket, in the rain, 

Breathless, you canter home agam 


Thus curved (and can th’ expence be less? 
Are absence, and forgetfulness. 


\nd say, do they abuse their powers 
‘Gainst ultra-fashionable hours ? 
Here once you walked your 

round 

In vain,—no creatare could be found, 

Save a few stragglers, in the vapours 
From gazing at the walls and tapers. 
Then wot a dance could be began, 
Waltz, or quadritle, ll after One ; 
W hile without music, triends, or books, 
Perchanee, at home on tenter-hooks, 
Lhe least contended with the greatest 
Who should come lounging in the latest 
But is not now the law, in letter 

And spirit, altered for the better, 
Stuce our tar Sovere last DU kase 
lias peopled the eachanted place 


midnight 


'yns 





unbribed his hands. 
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»And to 


reed 


the crown, ere 
strike 

To do the very thiny 

Ali, with their oth 

Perhaps the 

What 


Thrteddat wht 


they like 
t rr 
greatest 


astites, Zaining 

- of complaining 

umds were those?—O 
and heaven ! 

Heard vou the chimes 

| They tell, with ivon tong 

Uni appy lingerer, if you're bate. 

Haste, while you may.—Behokd! 
p reac hes 

The lost of yonder string of coa 

Stern Willis, ina moment more, 

Closes th’ inexorable door, 

Aud great the conjnror must be 

Who ¢ anery “* Open ! 


SG 


» farth 


half past eleven? 
ne, your fate, 


ap- 


hes; 


Sesame 
So when a packet hurries oven 
From Calais, through the straits, to 
Dover, 
Her sails all set to save her tide 
\nd supper, on the other side ; 
s\) ones oe force of steam where lent 


While ine hice ships the harbour enter 
Jast with her bowsprit on the town, 
"Tis ebb,—the fatal flag's hauled down! 
She sees, and sickening at the sight, 

Lies to, or beats about all night. 

Such is the rule, which none infringes. 

the door one jot upon its hinges 

Moves not. Once past the fatal hour, 
Willis has no dispensing power. 
Spite of persuasion, te AIS, OF force, 
“The law,” he eries,** must take its 

course.” 

And men may swear, and woman pout, 
No matter,—they are all shut out, 


“ Friend, Um The Ministry,—give 
way!” 
* Avaunt, Lord Viscount Castlereagh, 


You're doubtless in the Commons’ House 
A mighty man, But here a mouse. 

This evening there was no debate 

Or business, and your lordship’s lute 

We show no favour, give vo quarter 
Here, tovour ribbon, or your garter 
Here tor a Congress no one caves, 

Save thatalone which sits up stairs.” 


Fair Worcester pleads with Wellington; 
Valour with Beauty. “ Hence, begone; 
Perform elsewhere your destined parts, 
One conquer kingdoms, Vother hearts. 
My lord, you'll have enough to do, 
Almack’s is not like Waterloo. 

Awhile lay by that wreath of laurels, 
Culled in composing Europe's quarrels ; 
Secure, the war-whoop at her door, 

In Britain’s cause to gathes more. 

For the first time in vain, his Grace 
Sits down in form before the place, 
Finds, let him shake it to the centre, 
One tortvess that he cannot enter, 
Though he should otier ou its borders 
The sacrifice of half his orders 

The Fugtish Duke—the Spanish Lord— 

p his sword ; 
ere break of day, 
and march away 


the Prince of Planders—dy 
Compelica 
lo raise 


at last. 
the sieve 











